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three times a week, the other nights being devoted to revivals or 
plays kept permanently in the repertory. The Figaro, imitated by 
its immediate rivals the Gaulois and the Paris Journal, marks 
distinctly the difference between the dramatic critic and the thea- 
trical reporter. M. Auguste Vitu, a critic of singular discrimina- 
tion, remarks upon every new play within forty-eight hours after 
its production. In addition to a musical critic who notices all con- 
certs and operas, there are two reporters controlling on alternate 
days a column headed " Bruits des Coulisses : " it is their duty to 
chronicle the latest gossip about authors or actors ; to give the 
cast of forthcoming pieces, and to mention all arrivals and revivals, 
dramatic or musical. There is also a pseudonymous writer, le 
Monsieur de I'Orchestre, who attends all first nights, and pub- 
lishes the next morning a chatty description of the occupants of 
the boxes, the dresses of the ladies, the look of the house, the dis- 
tinguished people present, noting any witty remarks made among 
the audience (inventing them if need be), and in a word giving in 
a few graphic and piquant paragraphs a lively account of all that 
took place before the curtain. The career of a new comedy in the 
newspaper is something like this : it is mentioned in the column of 
theatrical gossip, when it is accepted, when it is read, and when it 
is rehearsed ; its cast appears in an advertisement on the fourth 
page of the papers on the day of its production ; the Monsieur de 
I'Orchestre, or some similar writer, sketches the state of the house 
the next morning and the day after ; the regular critic gives a care- 
ful analysis of play and players. And on the Monday following all 
the heavy and respectable political sheets contain a carefully-con- 
sidered and ably-expressed account of the new piece. Should it 
be a success, anecdotes of it, more or less true, will occasionally 
appear, indirectly advertising the play. And the theatres of Paris 
need this assistance, for their theory of advertising is miserably 
defective. There are no " mammoth bills " and no " gutter-snipes." 
There is no "pictorial posting" such as forms the pride of an 
enterprising American manager. The bills of each theatre, of a 
given size prescribed by law (about fifteen inches broad by thirty 
high), are printed and displayed together on posts in the principal 
streets and boulevards, as well as on an occasional dead wall. 
This — and a few lines in the newspapers — is all the publicity they 
have. The gorgeous hues of the many-coloured posters displayed 
by the American circus which visited Paris in 1867 during the Ex- 
hibition are remembered even unto this day. Mr. Sothern, who 
appeared as Lord Dundreary for a few nights at the Salle Venta- 
dour, about the same time, heralded his advent by besprinkling 
Paris with the head of his lordship, eye-glass in eye. The won- 
dering Parisians nicknamed the actor I'homme au binocle. 

The theatres of Paris have one — perhaps only one— advantage 
over their transatlantic brethren. Scattered over the boulevards 



are four or five ticket-offices, containing, not a map, but a model of 
each theatre, so that at a glance the intending spectator can see 
his future position. Strange to say, following a short-sighted cus- 
tom, the price of tickets purchased during the day, either at the 
office or the theatre, is higher than after the doors open. This 
false theory obtains in London also. Prices are relatively higher 
in Paris than in New York. An orchestra chair at the Com£die 
Francaise costs six francs if purchased at the door in the evening, 
and eight if taken during the day. At the Ope>a the same seat 
costs ten or twelve francs. At the Italiens the price is generally 
higher, depending upon the special attraction of the season. This 
relative dearness may be partly accounted for when we are told 
that the Government takes one-tenth of the gross receipts of each 
theatre for the poor. The managers have tried again and again to 
obtain the repeal of the obnoxious tax, but as yet in vain. 

Authors, like the poor, are paid a percentage of the gross receipts. 
The Society of Dramatic Authors and Composers is a powerful 
union, ruling managers and its members with a rod of iron. The 
author's nightly royalty is over ten per cent, of the gross receipts. 
The manager must pay that much at least, and to secure a favour- 
ite writer he often pays more. In case there are two or more 
pieces played during the evening, the percentage is divided among 
the authors, in proportion to the number of acts written by each. 
The Op6ra is excepted from this rule ; and, whatever may be the 
receipts, it pays five hundred francs to the author and composer. 

When the manager of a theatre has to pay nightly ten per cent, 
of his gross receipts to the poor, and over ten to the author, it is 
perhaps not to be wondered at that he has no desire to spend money 
on the auditorium. The seats are narrow, hard, and stiff; the 
aisles are not wide, and they are frequently filled with chairs. 
You can hire footstools from the aged hags who act as ushers, 
for which you are expected to pay half a franc. You must also 
purchase your programme. There is no ventilation. There is no 
mode of rapid egress in case of fire. There is but little comfort. 
In all these things the theatres of America are far superior to those 
of France. But it is onfy in a physical contest that we surpass the 
French ; in an artistic, we are far beneath them. The plays and 
the players, as well as the mise-en-scene, as a rule, are all better in 
France than in the United States. This is owing to a variety of 
circumstances : we are young, they are old ; we import art, they 
create it. We should rejoice that we can bear at all any compari- 
son with a nation of which Lord Lytton has written in " The Pari- 
sians " as follows : " There is no country in which the theatre has 
so great a hold on the public as in France ; no country in which 
the successful dramatist has so high a fame ; no country, perhaps, 
in which the state of the stage so faithfully represents the moral 
and intellectual state of the people." 

J. Brander Matthews. 



LATE REPRODUCTION OF EGYPTIAN DESIGNS. 




FANCY has recently sprung up for an adaptation 
of ancient Egyptian designs to objects of house- 
hold embellishment. The distribution of minia- 
ture copies of Cleopatra's Needle, added to the 
publication of its inscriptions, has apparently had 
more or less to do with the new impulse given 
to a taste which has not been wholly absent since 
the early part of the century. From 181 2, the date of publishing 
the key to inscriptions on the Rosetta Stone, to the present day, 
the series of investigations of this class has been astonishingly 
rapid — and equally unsatisfactory in frequent instances, as cannot 
but be remembered ; so much so as to give sufficient point to the 
satirical comparison between the confusion of understanding rela- 
tive to the significance of numerous hieroglyphics and that result- 
ing from a German custom of half a century since of adding the 
letters U. A. w. g. (the favour of an answer is requested) at the 
bottom of invitation-cards ; the real or imagined unintelligibility 
of which initials provoked the play-writer Kotzebue to write a 
comedy to illustrate the infinity of senses in which they might be 
taken— the gourmands interpreting them, " There will be drinking 



of choice Hungarian wines ; " the young ladies, " And in the even- 
ing there will be dancing," &c. And without any doubt the case 
among others of the Isis-Table or Tabula Bembina, at Turin, has 
shown altogether not less diverse interpretations of symbols than 
the object of Kotzebue's ridicule. It is more than two hundred 
years since this bronze tablet with its many figures in silver was 
dug up and passed first into the possession of Cardinal Bembi ; 
yet until our day it continued to be believed that the secrets of 
the magnetic needle, or, according, to others, the mysteries of Isis, 
or the original ten commandments delivered to Moses, were con- 
tained in its inscriptions. The latest reading (but whether the 
final one it behooves no person to assert), like the earliest, pertains 
to Nature, and leads very far from the Scriptural idea, being that 
of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, and there are also recognised in 
certain squares the figures of the seven Kabiri or planets. After 
all, then, a planetary configuration of the year 54 a. C. is under- 
stood, in which also Trajan's birth is commemorated, instead of 
the operations of magnetic forces or the moral law of Israel. Dr. 
Young, Professor Spohn, and Rosegarten, discovered in 1824 the 
Greek translation of two demotic papyri in Berlin and Paris, and 
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Champollion's " Precis du Systfeme Hieroglyphique " was published 
the same ye=r; his " Lettre a M. Dacier " and other writings hav- 
ing been previously published. The comprehensive " Grammaire " 
and " Dictionnaire " of the latter writer, which completed his sys- 
tem, did not come before the public until 1836. But, from the 
former period until now, the abundance of writings on Egyptian 
antiquities suggests nothing so much as the fertility of old Egypt 
itself in natural life, and the immense production of that nation in 
the arts. Notwithstanding which, this form of archaeological learn- 
ing has remained comparatively limited in distribution ; and any- 
thing in the character of Egyptian art has not very frequently been 
seen outside the few great collections in the world, such as those 
of Turin, Paris, or London. Hardly either has any full system of 
reproductions been publicly accessible, except in the not very com- 
mon volumes of plates by Champollion, Rosellini, and a few other 
Egyptologists of their class. Nor is it that imitation of this style 
of early Art, on the part of those who have been familiar with it, 
has ever anywhere been practised to a great extent, or that it is 
so now, which would give occasion for its notice. In Paris the 
limited application of such designs to modern objects of art has 
not been discontinued, perhaps, since the time of setting up the 
great obelisk during the reign of Louis Philippe ; very naturally, 
interest which was directed towards Egypt in that instance, has 
not tended to withdrawal thence through the growing facilities for 
the exploration of that country since. In the American market 
there has been sufficient acceptance of the style to illustrate the 
catholicity of taste belonging to this period, when the household 
collects abundantly of 

" . . . . new things and old, 
Co-twisted, as if Time were nothing. 1 ' 

Our countrymen, however, have been mainly agreed in giving 
small encouragement to Egyptian forms of decoration as applied 
to silverware. An effort to introduce household articles of silver 
designed in that manner has been only so moderately successful 
that wares of such kind, although not discarded from the trade, 
are less seen than formerly in the leading establishments. This is 
largely owing to the hold on public taste of those works in silver 
designed in the early English manner of feeling, or Queen Anne 
style, and also to the strong taste for Oriental design rivalling the 
former. But objects of virtit of Egyptian art characteristics have 
found better favour than the articles before specified, and continue 
to be prominently exhibited by jewellers. A clock, for example, 



to be seen in a Fifth Avenue show-window, has the form of an 
ancient tomb, surmounted by an androsphynx in green bronze with 
wings touched with gold, and having the black-marble case adorned 
by inlaid figures in gold and silver of appropriate emblematic mean- 
ing ; the mantel ornaments, consisting of a pair of obelisks, are 
similar in design to the clock, representing the sacred birds and 
other symbolic forms. Elsewhere in the same street, a beautiful 
clock of this description in bronze is accompanied by a pair of 
vases which are Assyrian, instead of Egyptian, like the timepiece. 
Another clock set in the same collection is of much interest, both 
in consequence of its fine workmanship and for its multiplied but 
harmonious studies of ancient symbolism in Art. The pieces are 
in green and reddish brown bronze and gilt, the principal one be- 
ing of pyramidal form in its general outline. The moulding of 
this, which serves for the base of the " pylore," is supported by 
sills representing winged disks, encompassed by the serpent Uraeus, 
symbolical of the god Phrah, the sun. Just above the moulding a 
small square bears the cartouche of Thothmes III., of the eigh- 
teenth dynasty, and a tablet beneath the dial-plate is a bas-relief 
representing that king making an offering to the god Ammon-Re. 
The deity is seated, holding in one hand the sceptre, and in the 
other the ansated cross, symbolical of divine life. A scribe on his 
knees registers the gifts as they are offered. Projected outward 
from either side above the base is a tablet sculptured with the 
sacred ox, having the name Apis in hieroglyphics inscribed on the 
flanks. The centre of the dial is divided into twelve parts by 
radiating lines, each division containing in hieroglyphic characters 
the name of an Egyptian month. The dial is surmounted by the 
emblems of the god Ammon-Re, in the form of two feathers 
separated by the disk of the sun, and horns around the dial sym- 
bolise the goddess Hathor. The head of the lioness placed under- 
neath the dial symbolises the goddess Tafnet, the principal favourite 
of the god Phtah — characterising the radiation of the sun. In full 
relief at the sides of the pylore are the sacred hawks, consecrated 
to the sun. The piece is surmounted by the figure of King 
Thothmes, holding in one hand the sign of his royalty, and in 
the other a small image of Osiris. A plate above the dial has an 
inscription in hieroglyphics, which on the right is read, " Beloved 
of Ammon-Re, king of the gods ; " on the left, " Beloved of Phtah 
and Isis, devoted to Osiris." The candelabra take the form of 
Isis, by whose extended arms are upheld branches and cups of the 
lotos. Her feet rest on a capital of palm-leaves, and in her hand 
she carries a feather, symbolical of the air. 



PICTURES OF LONDON SCENES. 




MOST interesting collection of pictures, by an 
artist who powerfully represents certain realistic 
tendencies of modern art, is now displayed in 
London, of which the well-known critic, Mr. 
Comyns Carr, writes in the Academy as follows : 
" Signor de Nittis is by birth an Italian, but the 
sentiment and the method of his painting bear 
witness to the influence of the contemporary school of France, 
while in the choice of his subjects he proves that he has already 
made himself familiar with the outward aspect of English life. 
He has been for several years an attentive student of our London 
streets and their moving population. He has observed with a 
fidelity which few of our own painters can pretend to rival the 
most characteristic appearances of the city and its surroundings, 
and in striving to reproduce what he has seen he has been sus- 
tained by a faith in the beauty and value of his material which is 
in part the outcome of the particular principles of his art, and in 
part the result of that freshness of impression which is necessarily 
denied to the native painter. Signor de Nittis in these careful 
studies of London scenery not only paints skilfully the facts pre- 
sented to him, but paints them in such a way as to reveal a mani- 
fest delight in his subject. The rainy skies and loaded atmosphere 
which sufficed to make the Continental visitor of a past generation 
shudder at the thought of a sojourn in London are now welcomed 



and appreciated as special beauties of our capital, rich in resources 
of pictorial effect. The worst of fogs is found to give refinement 
of form and delicacy of tone to the objects which it enshrouds, and 
the transparent veil of mist from which even the brightest summer 
day is scarcely free, adds a subtle quality to the blue of the heavens 
that is preferred to the harder brilliance of a southern sky. 

The people who inhabit Signor de Nittis's canvases are duly sub- 
mitted to the chosen atmospheric conditions, but the artist has 
not made the mistake of importing the fog or mist of London into 
his studio merely for the sake of giving a novel aspect to his model. 
One thing is specially to be remarked in this series of studies of 
our capital, and that is the growing appreciation of colour which 
the later designs betray as compared wit.i the earlier essays. At 
first the painter seems to have been almost overpowered by the 
impression of blackness in the effects of London air ; and his first 
attempts to reproduce what he has seen are in fact studies in black 
and white, only slightly modified by colour. But by degrees he 
has enriched this first impression with the facts of a closer and 
more intimate knowledge. He has learned to perceive refinements 
of tint which were previously lost in the prevailing tones of grey, 
and his most successful achievements are emphatically the works 
of a colourist who has learned to recognise something more than 
black and white even in the darkest moments of a London 
day." 



